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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


WRIGHT'S material on writ- 
ing habits has brought us numer- 
ous letters. Perhaps there is no 
more intimate subject for any 
writer, beginner or professional. 
The beginner has hardly an ink- 
ling of its importance. The pro- 
fessional could easily write a book 
on it, drawing only from personal 
experience. . . . Once I decided, 
after reading a Harvard profes- 
sor’s psychology text, that the rea- 
son I was in a serious writing slump was the distract- 
ing qualities, constantly wearing me down, of the bay 
window beside which I worked. Through that win- 
dow I saw several miles of rolling farmlands, and 
then the front range of the Rockies. | thought that 
lovely view was ruining me. 

So 1 moved to another room, and put the desk 
against a blank wall. So help me, I had almost in- 
stantly a tremendous flow of energy. For several days 
I thought I had made a monumental discovery. Then 
the blank wall began to get on my nerves; instead 
of helping, it hindered more and more. The green 
wallpaper became torture; I couldn’t write. I went 
back to the pleasant window, and production was nor- 
mal again. 

I was learning, of course, the possibilities for me in 
change. Writing one of my business books, I des- 
paired of ever finishing it at home. I went to a min- 
ing hamlet in the mountains, got a shack which lacked 
nearly everything in conveniences (it was late win- 
ter), and completed the manuscript in two weeks. 

Don't take Wright too literally. For example, sit- 
ting down to the typewriter and forcing one’s self to 
write something, no matter what, may be a magic 
formula for many; but, perhaps, for you, another sys- 
tem is better. You may find through experiment 
that the combination of 5 A. M., a cup of black 
coffee, and a quiet apartment, will set your im- 
agination and your fingers racing. It does for some. 
(At that price, your co-publisher would prefer never 
to be a writer!) In any event, don’t hesitate to try 
out a variety of ideas (including foolish ones—they 
offer possibilities). 


John T. Bartlett 
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Maren Elwood is shown at her red-lacquered desk 
(note the Chinese wood-carvings) on our cover. Her 
article, ‘They're All About You” (page 5), is going 
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don’t believe any writers’ magazine ever published a 
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She received her B.A. at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, her M.A. in philology at the University of Cali- 
rornia. 

Professors at the University of California, in whose 
extension division she lectured on creative writing for 
eight years at Los Angeles and Berkeley, referred to 
her classes as vaudeville shows. How thoroughly she 
understands her professional field is evident in her 
article. She contributed “Short-Short Superstitions” to 
the April Author & Journalist. 
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istics’) writes Westerns from his home in a Mon- 
tana town; he did juvenile material before breaking 
into the pulps. 
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Next month Lavinia R. Davis will contribute the 
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selections. In “Thumbnail on Titling,’ Wil- 
liam Byron Mowery will present professional sugges- 
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THEYRE ALL ABOUT YOU 


Where and How to Get Ideas for Short-Shorts 


. By MAREN ELWOOD 


Literary Critic and Agent 


Author of “Characters Make Your Story’ 


YOU sometimes hear writers say: “I can’t write 
short-shorts.”” Or, “No idea for a short-short ever 
comes into my mind.” Perhaps you too have said 
that. But a professional writer can’t afford to wait 
until an idea for a story comes into his mind. On 
the contrary, he has consciously worked out a system 
of getting ideas, the specific kind of ideas he wants 
at the moment. And so can you. Almost before you 
know it, you will have more ideas than you can ever 
possibly develop into stories—all kinds of stories. 

Let us turn our attention to practical ways of get- 
ting ideas from which salable short-shorts can be 
written, and getting these ideas whenever we want 
them and from innumerable sources with ever in- 
creasing ease and facility. There is nothing esoteric 
about any of this. All that is necessary is to follow 
clearly defined procedures. The only secret is in 
knowing where to look for and how to develop short- 
short ideas from these story germs. 


1. Ideas From Within 


In your own memories, your own experiences, your 
own emotions, you have the germ ideas of more 
stories than you will ever write. In fact, almost all 
of our story material comes from within. Even 
though a story you write seems to grow from with- 
out, that story idea has its roots deep in your char- 
acter, your experiences, your own attitude toward life. 
It is moulded by your memories, shaped by your emo- 
tions. No one can write what he does not know, 
what he does not feel. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that a 
writer must know specifically every detail he writes 
about. But he must know it fundamentally. The 
writer who possesses imagination, sensitivity and 
flexibility can adapt fundamental knowledge to al- 
most any specific situation or condition. To illus- 
trate, if a man has never felt love of any kind, or 
to any degree, he will be unable to write convincingly 
about love. Yet if he has ever loved, if he has ever 
suffered because of this love, he will be able to 
imagine degrees and kinds of love, under many cir- 
cumstances, in many settings, and in all probability 
he will be able to convince his readers that he knows 
what he is writing about. 

I once knew a boy who was blind from birth. 
When he was almost eighteen years of age, an opera- 


tion gave him normal sight. Before his operation, 
the dreams of this boy were made up entirely of 
sensory impressions of sound, taste, smell, and touch. 
Yet after he could see, form, color and motion, com- 
bined in many ways outside his actual experience, 
became part of his-dreams. You see, this could not 


happen until such reactions had become part of his 


conscious experience. Writers who have not lived 
and fe/t are like this blind boy before the operation; 
they do not know through their own experience the 
fundamental realities of life and are therefore un- 
able to write about them as applied specifically. 

This does not mean that a writer must travel to 
strange corners of the globe, that he must know drug 
addicts, bank presidents, international spies, barbers. 
gamblers in order to write about these characters. 
To be sure if he does know them that is an advan- 
tage, but it is not necessary. What I am emphasiz- 
ing is, once a writer has known a few people well, 
felt emotion, observed drama of any kind, he can 
train himself to transfer what he has learned to many 
situations, clothe experience in many a story. Breadth 
of understanding and of sympathy are both very im- 
portant to writers. The degree to which writers 
possess these, more than any other single asset, sets 
the boundaries beyond which their writing talent 
cannot take them. So spare no pains to increase your 
sympathy and your understanding whenever and 
wherever you can, if you desire to become a writer 
of the significant. 


It serves no practical purpose to tell a writer to 
look within for story ideas, and stop there. He must 
be shown /ow to look within. 

Suppose you sit down with a pencil and paper and 
send your mind back along the channel of your own 
past experiences: Look now for interesting people 
you have known. Not necessarily important people; 
not necessarily interesting in important ways. When 
you find such a person write down his name and 
what it was about him that made him of interest to 
you. If you can’t remember his name—or maybe you 
never knew it—invent a name for him, one that suits 
his personality and individualizes him. Now let us 
look at this person from the standpoint of his possi- 
bilities as the nucleus for a short-short story. 


AUTHOR 


Let us say he is a farmer who was especially fond 
of his horses and delighted in a fine buggy and 
glittering harness. He’s a kindly soul. That is your 
memory. Now let imagination take over: The farmer 
loses sight of everything else in an overwhelming 
desire to possess a new set of harness. He sees him- 
self driving up to the next Camp Meeting in much 
grander style than any other neighbor. His wife is 
saving the egg money to buy a new dress for the 
same momentous occasion. It will be only a modest 
dress as she can’t save very much, but having it will 
mean a great deal to her. Camp Meeting time comes 
and the farmer doesn’t have enough money to buy 
the new harness. The wife gives up her dream of a 
new dress and hands her husband the egg money. 
He takes it and goes to town. He returns to bring. 
not the harness, but a fine dress; the dress of his 
wife’s dreams, the dress she never expected to have. 
There is a short-short idea built from a memory of 
a character. It’s material that has a lot of emotion, 
too. 

Perhaps another memory you write down is of a 
little girl who longed to draw pictures, but all she 
had to draw with was a black lead pencil. You 
promised to send her a box of colored pencils, but 
forgot all about it. Or you may remember a simple, 
inarticulate man and wife at whose house you stayed 
one night. They loved each other deeply, but couldn't 
talk about it. They could only express their feeling 
for each other by small, almost shamefaced acts of 
thoughtful kindness. Each of these memories has 
short-short possibilities of the finest kind, because 
each appeals strongly to the emotions. Now look into 
your Own memories and see what you can do in 
working out short-short ideas therefrom. 

Next, instead of writing down your memories of 
people, write down the experiences you remember. 
On the surface, these may seem trivial, unimportant 
and with no evident story possibilities. But don’t 
discard these memory experiences too quickly. Turn 
them over in your mind. Give your imagination a 
chance. Begin to think creatively. 

Suppose you remember having been riding on a 
bus when it collided with a truck. It wasn’t much 
of an accident and no one was hurt. Now how can 
you build a short-short out of that memory of an 
experience? Let’s call on your imagination: Suppose 
the bus caught fire and you were injured—burned 
or cut, we'll leave that to be decided later. But 


,you were so concerned over getting an injured child 


to a doctor that you were unmindful of your own 
condition. You manage, in the face of danger, to 
carry that child to a village and find a doctor. The 
doctor discovers at once that you, not the child, are 
in need of immediate attention. In fact, if you had 
not made the effort you did in order to save the 
child, whose injuries were after all only minor, you 
would have had serious consequences yourself. Well, 
let's make the hero somebody else, and here’s an 
idea for a short-short of courage developed from 
your own memory of a comparatively unimportant 
accident on the highway. 

The two methods given above of Jooking within 
for short-short ideas from a character or a happen- 
ing are by no means all the methods you may use 
with excellent. results. Settings that have roused your 
interest or emotion, bits of dialogue you recall, and 
so on indefinitely, are rich sources of short-short 
ideas. These ideas, products of your own life, are 
likely to have the advantage of being fresh and orig- 
inal, since no one else on earth has had exactly your 
own experiences and, therefore, your own memories. 
And ‘even if he had, his reactions would not be the 
same as yours because he would not have your char- 
acter, your temperament, your attitude toward life, 
your philosophy. 


The Author & Journalist 


2. Ideas From Life 


The writer need never run out of short-short ideas, 
because life is all about him. And /ife is an inex- 
haustible source of story ideas of all kinds. The 
professional writer trains himself to see these ideas 
and to develop them into worth-while stories. To be 
sure, hard work and conscious effort are required, 
but the results are achievement and writing success. 


It is not necessary that you look for the highly 
dramatic, the unusual, the bizarre. In fact, it is best 
not to look for them. Often they result in stories 
that are trite, or so far removed from reality as to 
have little or no reader appeal. Instead, look for the 
simple, emotionally appealing characters, incidents 
and happenings. Build your story from them, and 
you'll be more likely to sell it. Never forget that 
in the end it is the drama of the everyday that is 
most appealing to the reader-—the evéryday that is 
his own life with the drama in it that is unsus- 
pected to him. 

As an example, let us take an incident from life, 
a quite simple incident, and see if we can build a 
short-short story idea from it. Last night I attended 
the theatre. In front of the building, a bent old 
woman, shabbily dressed, was selling unusually 
lovely corsages. The contrast between the old woman 
and her flowers, and the gay, well-dressed crowd 
going into the theatre caught my attention and moved 
me emotionally. That was all there was to the in- 
cident. 

Now what can be done with this from the stand- 
point of evolving from it a short-short idea for a 
story? From now on we must draw on our imag- 
ination: 

Each time a young man buys a corsage for his 
girl, or a young man, evidently very much alone, 
passes by, from the basket at her side the old woman 
takes a single flower and slips it in his lapel button- 
hole. She asks each of these young men to write to 
her. Through the years she has received letters from 
many strange places all over the world. She has 
treasured them all, even kept the envelopes. Then 
her own son, who went away years before and never 
wrote, although he shares her interest in stamps, 
returns broken in health and without money. The old 
woman, by the collection of the stamps from the 
letters received from her “boys,” is able to start her 
son in the business of stamp collecting. 

Perhaps you will develop the story from this in- 
cident quite differently. The result will be yet an- 
other story from the same basic idea, because every 
idea has numerous facets of story drama. But the 
above serves to illustrate the general method of get- 
ting short-short ideas from life, even from the most 
trivial and momentary happenings. A more intrin- 
sically dramatic incident may or may not serve as 
well as a basis for a short-short idea. Why? Be- 
cause the ultimate result will depend on how much 
the original happening, episode or incident touched 
you; that is, moved you emotionally, and the extent 
to which that emotion activated your imagination. 


Another valuable source of short-short ideas in 
life itself is the almost constant stream of situations 
and characters we contact in our everyday living. 
These pass by us in a kaleidoscopic review, but we 
do not see them as possible short-short ideas until 
we train ourselves to consciously look for their poten- 
tial values to us as professional writers. Just as an 
artist sees color values in the simplest scene, colors 
that the layman looking at the same scene never 
sees, so the trained writer sees story values where 
the untrained writer sees no drama, or, at most, a 
momentary flash of passing interest. 

Let us first examine simple situations for their 
story value. I do not mean now that we shall take 
a situation and develop it into either a plotted story 
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or a planned story, with causes that work them- 
selves out in results. Many interesting and moving 
short-shorts are nothing more than the presentation 
of a situation that is intrinsically interesting and 
emotionally appealing. 

To illustrate, let me briefly synopsize a successful 
short-short of this type that was published in a top 
smooth-paper magazine: The setting was a city in 
Spain; the time, during the Spanish war. A young 
soldier, blinded in battle, had returned to the city 
where a year and a half before he had met, loved, 
and married a beautiful cafe dancer, especially skill- 
ful with the castanets. Though Spanish cities were 
in ruins, their inhabitants scattered or killed, he was 
searching for his wife and infant son. When asked 
-how he would find his wife when he could not see, 
the soldier answered, ‘Ah, sir, you forget the casta- 
nets.” 

As you see, this is a situation, nothing more: the 
situation of a blind young man courageously search- 
ing for his loved ones, with no real chance that he 
will ever find them, alive or dead. Yet the story 
held reader-interest because of its strong emotional 
appeal. The reader was moved to feel admiration 
and sympathy for the courageous young man who 
would not admit defeat even though faced by over- 
whelming odds. 

* 


It is not necessary that the emotion roused in the 
reader by a “situation” story be of any single or 
specific kind. It may be infinite in its variety—a 
“light” emotion, such as amusement; or, a deep, 
almost overwhelming emotion, say, of pity. What 
must be remembered, however, when writing a story 
of the “situation” type, is that whatever the emotion 
the story is intended to rouse in the reader, that 
emotion must be roused to the highest possible de- 
gree. A “situation” story that is planned to rouse the 
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emotions of sympathy or pity or admiration must 
rouse them strongly. No half-way measures will do. 

If a “situation” story is planned to rouse the 
emotion of amusement, then the story must be very 
amusing indeed. The following is a brief synopsis 
of a “situation” story planned to rouse the emotion 
of amusement. Of course, much of the quality of 
amusement it possessed is lost in a synopsis because 
the clever dialogue by which it was presented is 
necessarily absent, but the basic situation, which is 
what we are interested in now, will be apparent: 

A likable young man is facing a judge, the charge 
being that he had struck his wife. When asked, the 
young man says of course he loves his wife; that 
has nothing to do with his striking her. Questioned 
further, the young man explains the situation. The 
night before, his wife had wakened him, telling him 
that a burglar was downstairs doubtless making off 
with the wedding silver. Quietly she telephoned the 
police, all the time urging her husband to go down 
and capture the burglar. After his wife had pushed 
a gun into his hand, he reluctantly went down to 
face the intruder. So fortified he pointed a gun at 
the burglar and told him to raise his hands. Being 
covered, up went the burglar’s hands. The young 
husband thus held the intruder until the police ar- 
rived and took over. Turning to his wife the young 
man said he was glad that was over—he might have 
had to kill the burglar. The wife said that was non- 
sense, she knew nothing like that could happen. 
She had slipped the cartridges from the gun before 
she gave it to him. “Judge,” the young man said, 
“it was then that I hit her.” 

As you see, this is no more than an amusing 
situation organized and presented in an entertaining 
manner. It takes both knowledge and skill on the 
part of the writer to do this. But knowledge can 
be acquired by study; skill can be attained by prac- 
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tice. Most amusing situations, most dramatic situa- 
tions, most emotional situations can be successfully 
presented in the short-short form, when a writer 
knows the fundamental principles of reader interest 
and of story organization. 

Now a practical exercise in developing a short- 
short idea from a situation: Since, other things being 
equal, it is more difficult to rouse and hold reader 
interest with a light emotion than a strong emotion, 
let us try to think of a situation we have observed 
that is potentially or actually strong in its emo- 
tional appeal. Just to make it harder, let us think 
of a simple situation that has, at most, a weak emo- 
tional value. Here is a common one: Most of us 
know or have heard of a boy, sixteen or thereabouts, 
who passionately longs to become an airplane pilot. 
He is a born flier and all his thoughts and hopes 
are wrapped up in this longing. Now what can 
we do with this material? How can we build an 
idea for a “situation” short-short from this? Num- 
berless ways, of course. Let’s try one and see how 
it works out. 

The emotional situation we imagine is this: The 
young boy is the son of parents who have only 
money enough for necessities. There is none to pay 
for the boy’s training. When the story opens, the 
boy has been working at an airfield every hour he 
can spare from school and has taken his pay in 
instruction in flying. Most of his work has been as 
a mechanic. To be sure, he has learned a great deal 
about that end of keeping planes in the air, but to 
him it is only a means to attain his goal—flying. 
The day arrives when he is to make his first solo. 
An hour before time to take his plane up, a flying 
piece of steel from a lathe, on which he was work- 
ing in a machine shop, destroyed the sight of one 
eye. Now he can never hope to be a flier. Weeks 
later we see him watch his buddy, who has worked 
beside him during their months of training, take a 
ship up for his first solo. Turning away, our hero 
goes back to the machine shop, and bravely takes up 
the only work he can ever do connected with flying 
—that of keeping planes in flying condition. 


3. Ideas From Newspaper Items 


Any newspaper you may pick up is certain to have 
at least one item that has possibilities as a short-short 
idea. And most newspapers have many more. As 
long as newspapers are published writers need never 
lack for short-short ideas. All that is necessary is 
that the writer Jearn to recognize short-short possi- 
bilities in news items. 

There are two kinds of newspaper items from 
which short-short ideas may spring: Big news stories 
on the front pages, and small human-interest items 
on the back pages. These last offer, as a rule, the 
richest gleanings for the alert writer. However, 
neither source should be overlooked. 

The big stories on the front pages are usually so 
filled with facts that they leave little or nothing to 
the imagination of the writer. After most big nation- 
wide news stories have been published, editors are 
flooded with stories that are little if anything more 
than the story as it actually happened draped in a 
thin veil of fiction. Needless to say such stories do 
not sell. One reason, big news stories are so dra- 
matic in themselves that attempts to fictionize them 
are less dramatic than the original happening. Of 
course there are exceptions to this, but it is wiser 
to leave this type of story to the trained, professional 
writer. Their requirements are generally too diffi- 
cult for a beginner; the pitfalls inherent in the 
material too many. 

a 

In the case of the small, personal-interest items 
tucked in the back pages, the case is entirely differ- 
ent. These are usually not complete stories at all. 
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Their value to the writer is their power to rouse his 
interest, his emotion, and cause him to ask questions 
that only his imagination can answer. The stories 
he evolves from these items are certain to be fresh 
and original, because they will not affect anyone else 
in exactly the same way as they affect him. Nor will 
the imagination of any other writer give the same 
answers to the questions asked, even if the ques- 
tions are the same—which is highly unlikely. Hence, 
when at a loss for an idea for a short-short, don’t 
overlook the smalk items in the back pages of your 
newspaper. 

Let us see how this works out: | open today’s 
paper and cast my eyes down the columns on the 
back pages. No doubt I skip over many items that 
will suggest stories to other people, but since they 
seem without possibilities to me, I read on. Sud- 
denly I stop at a two-inch item. The headline reads: 
“Bandit Gets $225 in Hospital Hold-up.’’ Hospitals 
aren't held up very often, so the fact has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing an unusual setting. The ban- 
dit, the item goes on to say, held up the night clerk. 


Now what shall we do with this? First, the ban- 
dit must not get away with the $225 because readers 
do not like to have criminals succeed. Second, it 
isn’t sufficiently dramatic to have the night clerk 
robbed. The bandit must attempt to rob a patient 
who is very. ill, practically helpless. This makes the 
odds very much in favor of the bandit, and instantly 
makes possible the building of suspense, and fear in 
the reader that the villain will succeed in stealing 
the money from the helpless patient to whom the 
money means much. The bandit, when at the point 
of succeeding, of course, fails. And is captured be- 
cause, we shall say tentatively, of his ignorance of 
hospital conditions. Result? We have a typical Biter- 
Bit short-short idea, in an unusual setting, developed 
from a two-inch newspaper item. 


Suppose we look for another item, preferably one 
entirely different from the one given above. We scan 
a few more columns, again no doubt passing over 
many splendid potential stories. We stop at this 
item: “Six of Last Man Club, Age 94 to 101, to 
Meet Tomorrow.” We feel admiration for these 
courageous old men, who in spite of their age and 
many infirmities, still meet once a year determined 
to continue until only one man remains. Then he 
will open that last bottle of wine, treasured for many 
years, and drink the last toast to all the others gone. 


This is an item. with many possibilities, all poten- 
tially strong emotionally. But since we have space 
to develop but one idea, let’s start our imagination 
and see what happens: We decide to use the last 
man as the hero of our story. All the others have 
died. Ever since the club was organized, back in his 
lusty youth, he has dreamed of being the last man, 
the man to drink the last toast to all his dead com- 
panions. Now his ambition, his dream, is about to 
be realized. It is the culmination of his life, his 
moment of greatest achievement. The great night 
arrives, the date on which the Last Man Club 
has always met. The old man’s grandson takes him 
to the hall in his car. It is to be a gala occasion, 
with the mayor and other prominent people present 
to take part and honor the old man. As the old man 
crosses the street holding the arm of his grandson 
to steady his footsteps, a drunken driver heads 
straight for a woman waiting in the safety zone for 
a street car. The old man jerks free, pushes the 
woman aside and is struck himself. He knows he 
is about to die, that he will never drink the toast 
to his fellow club-members. But he does not mind. 
What he did do, his saving the life of a woman, 
was much more important and gives him much more 
satisfaction than achieving his life-long ambition to 
drink the last toast of the Last Man Club. 
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Propefly organized and written, the story indi- 
cated by the above summary would be salable in 
many markets. Or, from this same news item you 
might develop an entirely different story, equally 
emotional, equally salable. 

Never again need you be at a loss for a short- 
short idea. Practice using these methods of getting 
such ideas. Any one of them, followed with intelli- 
gence and determination, will quickly furnish one or 
more sound germ ideas for short-shorts. 
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Nor are these the only methods productive of re- 
sults. You will find, as you work along these lines, 
methods of your own that work especially well for 
you. Keep an open mind. Make yourself as sensitive 
to story ideas as a photographic film is sensitive to 
light. Story ideas are all about you. The task of 
the beginning writer is to train himself to see these 
ideas; then learn to develop, organize, and present 
them so that the result is a story of absorbing in- 
terest to the reader. 


AN ANALYSIS OF WRITING 


HABITS II.—Uncon The Pal—And Other Matters 


LAST month I discussed 
two of Uncon’s . . . that’s 
short for your unconscious or 
subconscious mind . . . dirty 
tricks: inducing you to stall 
before your typewriter, and 
inducing you to believe that 
you must sit and dream away 
hour after hour, incubating, 
while you should be writing. 

He has two other subter- 
fuges I think I should men- 
tion before moving on. One 
works well only with the 
more arty among us: the idea 
that the divine aflatus must 
descend upon us like a bolt from the blue; that the 
mantle of inspiration must be flung about our 
shoulders. 

That idea is arty, but it isn’t art. Any authentic 
artist you know, in any field of creative effort, will 
tell you that the best source of practical inspiration 
is sweat. Don’t let Uncon kid you into waiting for 
‘the mood” in hallowed silence, with prayer and 
with patience. Just go ahead and write. 

The next trick is one of Uncon’s most valuable. 
It works on a very large percentage of us . . . 
and it is one of the most damnable time-killers. | 
know. 

“Wait a minute!” Uncon whispers at the bottom 
of Page One. ‘‘That’s a lousy opening, brother! Too 
slow. Start it over again get it right! 
Openings are so very important bys 

It’s no strain on the creative mind to rewrite. It’s 
a chore, but it’s not a creative strain, so that lazy 
old devil, Uncon, is tickled pink when you fall for 
this temptation, and get into the habit of rewriting 
your openings, over and over, before getting along 
with your story. 

Make it a rule, an inviolable, sacred rule, NEVER 
to rewrite an opening until after the story is finished. 
There are two reasons for this rule: 
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1. The temptation to rewrite is probably an un 
conscious stalling process, and 

It's obvious, if you'll stop te think a moment, 
that you can do a much better job of re- 
writing the opening if it should be rewritten, 
after you know exactly how the story ends. 


IN 


And it’s a corrolary of this rule that you should 
never stall anywhere along the line, in writing the 
story. If you can’t spell a word, don’t worry about 
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it; make a stab at it, put a check-mark in the mar- 
gin, and catch it later. If you have a bit of minor 
research to do in the encyclopedia or a source-book, 
do it after you’ve written the story. Leave a space, 
put a question mark in the margin, and fill in later. 

Why? Because looking in books breaks the thread, 
cools you off, may lead you into dawdling. Your 
time at the typewriter is precious, so start im- 
mediately and stay with it every last second, without 
self-made interruptions. 

My next tip regarding practical psychology for the 
writer deals with talking out a story. 

This is a very common practice, and a very bad 
one. 

You get an idea for a story. It’s hot; it’s a 
natural. You’re bubbling over with it. So you tell 
your husband, or your wife. You give out with it, 
delightedly, before your local scribbler’s club. Or 
you relate it to some friend in the profession. 

What’s wrong about that? Only this: by so doing 
you give birth to the story. It was inside you; alive, 
struggling, crying for life. When you relate the story, 
vou release it. The urge to write has, quite largely, 
been expended. 

Fine-spun theory? Not by a couple of jugsful! 
Something less than half a century ago there was 
a very popular school of thought called, I believe, 
“Pelmanism,” one of the principal teachings of 
which was that the way to achieve was to keep the 
desire to achieve bottled up tight. 

The truth of this principle is demonstrated by 
many of our old proverbs, most of which show deep 
and shrewd understanding of human nature: “A 
barking dog never bites’; “Still waters run deep”; 
‘He who holds his tongue is strong” . . ._ this 
last from Ovid, who admittedly was a brilliant com- 
mentator on human behavior. 

A boiler loses its head of steam when the whistle 
valve is left open; the way to get up and maintain 
a useful, working head of steam is to keep the valves 
closed. 

Your rule, then, is this: keep your story bottled 
up. Talk it over with no one, ever . until 
after it’s written. Then if you want comments, sug- 
gestions, criticism, well and good. 

(Personal note: This is one reason why I do not 
believe in writing a detailed synopsis of a story: 
this tends to lessen the urge to give the story birth. 
I do not say that you musn’t write a detailed 
synopsis; I merely say that 7 think this is not a 
habit to cultivate.) 
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Getting back to Uncon, now, I have ready a brush 
and a big can of gilt. Uncon is a black-hearted devil 
if you let him get away with things, but he also 
can be, with coaxing and with training, a writer's 
very best friend. So, having painted him in dark 
colors, let’s now proceed to gild the fellow. 

Uncon is a scavenger. They tell us that he per- 
ceives much that he never passes on to our con- 
scious selves. He never forgets anything. He never 
sleeps; indeed, he’s most active when we're asleep 
. . . When our perceptors drop the reins, and give 
Uncon his head. 

In that ceaseless search for story ideas, more and 
more and better and better story ideas, in which 
every producing writer is engaged, Uncon can be an 
invaluable aid. 

Use him by thinking, consciously, of your desire 
for an idea of a special kind (a specific stimulus 
is always more effective than a general one). If 
you want to write love stories, keep reminding your- 
self (and Uncon) that you're on the lookout for 
new and striking ways for boy to meet girl, new 
reasons for squabbles, new devices for getting to- 
gether on the last page. If you do mysteries, keep 
reminding yourself that you want new ideas for 
“perfect” killings, or new tricks which will reveal 


guilt. 
Tune Uncon as you would a radio; make him re- 
ceptive to a certain type of material . . . and 


he'll garner it for you in amazing quantities. 

How does this work? Well, did you ever notice 
how often, once your attention has been called to a 
certain matter, that matter comes up? I remember 
pointing out to a young woman in one of my 
classes, a year or so ago, that a phrase she used. 
“at either end of the room” didn’t really, mean “at 
each end of the room”, and she has told me re- 
peatedly that the thing haunts her, dogs her foot- 
steps, now. The redundancy of “consensus of 
opinion” (something I had been guilty of saying 
for years) haunted me in the same way, once I had 
learned the error of my ways. And to this day, no 
matter how engrossed I may be with something else, 
the sight or sound of “consensus of opinion” rings 
a bell within me. Many other mistakes I have made 
and which have been pointed out to me I still make; 
this one happened to embarrass me, and I made my 
own personal Uncon remain forever on guard 
against it. 


And, since Uncon never sleeps and is, indeed, most 
active when the conscious self goes beddy-bye, it’s 
only natural that we have all heard a great deal, and 
read a gerat deal, about making the unconscious 
mind produce for us while we slumber. It seems like 
a whale of a good idea . . . and it is. 

The question, of course, is “How do I go about 
it?” 

Before I can answer that, I think we'll have to 
agree on a few fundamentals. One is that you have 
incomplete power over Uncon. Remember how often 
you've frowned and strained in an effort to re- 
member a name, and then, minutes or hours later, 
long after you had lost all interest in the subject, 
the name has come to you out of nowhere? “Benton!” 
you say, making a little gesture. “George Andrew 
Benton! That was the man I was telling you about!” 

You whipped Uncon and he refused to release 
the name to your conscious mind. Maybe the poor 
devil couldn't; he had to rummage for a while, or 
run up a whole series of associations before he 
could produce it. 

But he didn’t quit. He kept on working, doggedly 
and unobserved, long after your conscious mind had 
dropped the subject. And then, suddenly, he handed 
you the result of his efforts. 
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Another thing we'll have to understand, I think, 
is this: there’s a poor hook-up between your con- 
scious and your unconscious minds. Your uncon- 
scious mind is a vast, dark chamber to which you, 
your conscious self, are not ever admitted. It’s a 
library operated on the closed shelf principle; you 
can ask tor books, and they're brought to you, but 
you can't go back of the desks and browse. It’s one 
of these trick boxes that seems to open magically 
when you try with the box held behind you, but 
which you can't open when it’s on the table before 
you. 

So, things being as they are, to make your Uncon 
work while you sleep, and then reap the harvest of 
Uncon’s efforts, you have to realize the shortcom- 
ings of the situation and, I think, proceed about 
as follows: 

When you go to bed, start thinking about the 
job you have for Uncon. If it’s an idea for a new 
story, keep stating, over and over, the principal re- 
quirements of the story. Be specific about it, and 
don’t let your mind wander off onto something else. 

If you're working on a story (and this is where 
Uncon shines!) and you're up against a problem, 
keep running over the entire story, up to the point 
of doubt, and then brace Uncon with the big ques- 
tion. “How does he get out of that jam?”; “Why 
should she go back to him?’; “How can the de- 
tective crack ¢hat murder?” or whatever 
the question may be. 

Do it over and over again. Start at the beginning. 
Visualize the story carefully, scene by scene. Listen 
to the diologue. Run it off like a motion picture. Race 
it up to the hurdle that blocks your way, and then 
raise the question. And then start at the beginning 
again. 

What will happen? You'll get so bored that you'll 
go to sleep. And when you awake? You'll probably 
have forgotten the whole business, and go about your 
usual morning routine. 

But you haven’t wasted your time. At the earliest 
possible moment, sit down to your typewriter. Start 
writing. No miracle will happen. Only 
you'll find it much easier to start the story you want 
to write, and soon it will be racing along faster 
by far than you can follow it on the keys. Or you'll 
pick up the thread of the story and it will falter 
along for a time; then it, too, will start going, and 
going well. The problem which worried you will 
come apart in your hands; you'll think that you 
solved it then and there, but actually, Uncon dropped 
it into your lap. 

It may not work the first time, this method of 
wooing Uncon. It may not work every time. But 
if you'll get the habit of putting it up to Uncon 
every night, of thinking about STORIES every 
night, night after night, for weeks and months, and 
dropping off to sleep with some special story prob- 
lem on your mind, you'll find that Uncon, properly 


‘approached, can be, will be, a pal indeed! 


TAKING IT LITERALLY 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 
He whose brains were sparsely planted, 


Proves that ignorance is bliss 
When, informed it should be slanted, 
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ADDISON ANY MORE 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD, Editor, Household 


| FOLKS DON’T READ 


WHEN I was a senior in high school, I wrote an 
essay—or “theme’—about a little cigar store (in- 
cluding the wooden Indian and his tomahawk) which 
my teacher said reminded her of Addison. She really 
‘read Addison and loved him—as much as young con- 
temporary teachers do the movie magazines. — 

That was high praise for me; I was gullible in 
those days, as doubtless I still am. Fired by my teach- 
er’s enthusiasm, I sent the manuscript around to edi- 
tors, collecting a bundle of varicolored rejection slips 
and an occasional lukewarm letter. From the Atlantic 
and Harper's 1 finally descended by degrees to a to- 
bacco trade journal, the editor of which wrote me 
to this effect: 

“This is an interesting piece, with lots of the flavor 
of our business in it. Our subscribers, however, want 
something that will help them to sell tobacco. If your 
tobacconist friend has some real special merchandising 
ideas, we'd be glad to have you write them up, along 
with some of the color of his store.” 

Well, I talked again with the owner of the little 
cigar store and found he was doing a surprising busi- 
ness. He had no high-powered methods for attracting 
business—just friendliness, learning his customers’ in- 
terests, never correcting anyone’s mispronunciation of 
Spanish cigar names, making folks feel at home in his 
shop..1 made a fairly readable article. My English 
teacher thought it was crass—that was her very word. 
I didn’t like it so well as the essay that had reminded 
her of Addison. But I sent it in to the trade journal 
and received a check for the munificent sum of $9 
which was $7 more than I had ever received before 
for a piece of writing. 

One might think the gay new shirts that I bought 
with part of the money would have turned me toward 
the contemporary, but I continued to try to write like 
the late Mr. Addison, with a lot of praise from the 
teachers but not a nibble from an editor. 

It was not till I was doing daily newspaper work 
that I reformed. In the course of a feature story I 
ventured to quote Addison. The city editor looked at 
my piece. 

“Crawford,”” he said to me, ‘about this here-now 
Addison: How many people in this thriving little city 
do you suppose read Addison? I’d guess nobody ex- 
cept old Judge Pusey, and he hates everything that 
ordinary people like. If you gotta quote, quote Mike 
Swinney of the Old Gold Saloon. That old coot’s a 
lot more colorful than. Addison, and everybody in this 
burg knows him and, what’s more, can understand 
his language.” 

I went down to the Old Gold, had a beer, and 
talked to Mr. Swinney over his bar. I found a quo- 
tation that fitted my feature story: ‘He throws his 
damned ignorance around like a street sprinkler.’ I 
wrote it in, vice Addison’s more erudite remark— 
but without identifying the Baptist deacon and alder- 
man. who was the subject of the saloonkeeper’s stric- 
ture. Mr. Swinney stuck the clipping up on his mirror 
and told everybody I had written the story. I received 
more compliments from men about town than books 
I later published ever brought me. 

So I gave up Addison, thanks to a tough city edi- 
tor and a jovial Irish publican. There are plenty of 


young writers—not often published—who haven't 
given him up. They try to use his style, and they at- 
tempt the gewre in which he was so popular in his 
day: the informal essay. 

Obviously there is nothing wrong with Addison's 
style—for Addison and for the eighteenth century. It 
fitted him and his time like a glove. You and I are 
different from him; we could hardly make a living in 
the twentieth century if we weren't. And a visit to 
the Stork Club in New York or to Dinty’s Tavern 
in your own home town will convince you that today’s 
is not the atmosphere of the London coffee house of 
1710. 

But, you may say, suppose older styles are out— 
why not write informal essays in a sparkling con- 
temporary style? There’s just one reason—and a 
crass one, to use my old English teacher’s word: They 
don’t sell. Out of several hundred American maga- 
zines of more or less general appeal, there are only 
two prominent publications, the Atlantic and Harper's, 
that devote much attention to the informal essay. 
True, you'll find informal essays elsewhere occasion- 
ally—in the New Republic, the Yale Review, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and a few other magazines. The monthly 
feature, “Diary of Domesticity,” written by Gladys 
Taber for the Ladies’ Home Journal, is essentially a 
series of charming essays. I doubt if that publication 
would want any others, though obviously I have no 
authority to speak for the editors. ts 

That about comprises the list. 

The fact is that most readers don't appreciate the 
essay. Its lack of strong factual basis, its subtlety, its 
dependence on choice of words, tend to restrict its 
appeal. This wasn’t true in Addison’s time. There 
weren't any novels or short stories then, and the only 
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“I just know he’s going to be an editor—he hates 
everything!” 
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people who could read without moving their lips 
were the intellectuals. 

What the average reader wants today in prose non- 
fiction is interesting factual articles. The modern 
world is full of scientific discovery, invention, re- 
search, new business methods, educational innova- 
tions, about which most of us are only slightly if 
at all informed. We want to learn about them—pro- 
vided it is not too much trouble. We don’t care 
enough about them to go through abstruse periodi- 
cals or learned books. Maybe we ought to, but we 
don’t—and right there is the problem, and the op- 
portunity, for the popular writer. 

The first essential, nevertheless, is the factual basis. 
Most of the unsolicited articles that come to an edi- 
tor’s desk lack just that; the editor feels instinctively 
—or if he happens to know the specific field he can 
prove—that the author doesn’t know exactly what he 
is writing about. The writer, by means of interviews 
perhaps, has assembled some data, but he is not dead 
sure what they mean. 

This is not infrequently true even when the arti- 
cle bears the O.K. of the reputable authority who has 
supplied the information to the writer. Many an au- 
thority has the notion that all popular writing is in- 
accurate at best, he is disinterested in it, and if an 
article doesn’t make his discoveries appear absolutely 
asinine he will say, “I guess that’s all right. It’s 
probably the best the guy can do.” 

Any editor would prefer an article by the author- 
ity himself, provided he can write intelligibly and 
entertainingly. But for one C. C. Furnas (in chem- 
istry—tread his book. “Man, Bread, and Destiny,” for 
a model of popular science) or Donald A. Laird (in 
psychology) there are a thousand scientists whose 
writing is scarcely more lucid to the average person 
than are Doctor Einstein’s equations. 

Next to the authority, in the editor’s esteem, is 
the free-lance writer who can transmute the expert’s 
researches and conclusions into everyday language 
with human applications. But no writer can do this 
without a reasonable amount of knowledge of the 
field in which the work has been done. If I were 
back in college trying to prepare myself for writing 
of this type, I would take fewer writing courses and 
more courses in factual subjects. I would decide on 
a broad field which I would like to popularize. In 
our world the most promising (but most difficult) 
fields are the physical sciences (primarily chemistry 
.and physics) and the biological sciences. Too, there 
is economics, including business administration. 
There is psychology. There is politics—but almost 
everybody takes some courses in political science, 
and the popular demand for sound interpretation of 
politics is not very pronounced, every American con- 
sidering himself an authority on the subject. 

A competent writer who has a specialized know]- 
edge of a field can find commissions for all the 
articles that he can write, as witness Paul de Kruif 
in bacteriology, E. F. Lougee in plastics, or Fred C. 
Kelly in finance. 

It isn’t essential, however, to have had university 
training in a field in order to write effectively about 
it. One can educate oneself. Back in the old days 
the conventions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science were a holiday for humorous 
feature writers. I remember a New York newspaper 
illustrating its treatment of one of the conventions 
with a series of cartoons of the professors and other 
scientists, with quotations from their papers—such 
as “the validity of dividing the entities present in 
experience.” 

This, naturally, did not please the members very 
much, nor did it give newspaper readers any insight 
into the really valuable work that was reported to the 
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association. The New York Times had on its staff 
a thoughtful young reporter named Alva Johnston. 
Well in advance of the next convention the manag- 
ing editor told Johnston he was to cover the meet- 
ing. Johnston was not a specialist in the sciences, 
but he read up and he talked with professors at 
Columbia, Fordham, and elsewhere. When the con- 
vention was held, he wrote a series of stories that 
attracted the interest of thousands of readers and won 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best reporting of the year. 
Later he branched out into magazine writing and is a 
well-known, highly accurate, entertaining article 
writer. : 

Other writers can do what Johnston did. They can 
prepare themselves in a definite field. They may not 
win Pulitzer prizes, but they will have the basis on 
which to appeal to editors. The day of the writer 
who will try any subject, however ignorant he may 
be about it, is rapidly passing so far as magazines 
—and even the larger newspapers—are concerned. 
In writing, as in everything else, the demand is for 
specialists. 

Writing today demands also getting out and in- 
vestigating things. A writer of non-fiction may have 
an office—or a study, if he prefers that name. But 
his basic work is done in factories, laboratories, 
stores, professors’ offices, on farms—wherever fea- 
ture stories are available. There is where he gets 
his information—and information is the fundamental 
of the article. 

Readers, however, don’t want mere information. 
They want “sermons in stones and books in running 
brooks’’—not, as the pedantic professor amended it, 
“sermons in books, and stones in running brooks.” 
They want information presented so interestingly, so 
compellingly, that they will read it whether or no. 
In addition, when they have done, they want to feel 
they have learned something. 

There is no subject that cannot be made compelling 
to the average reader of popular magazines. If the 
subject itself is new to most people, the writer has 
an asset to start with. If it is not new, he can 
approach it from a new angle. 

The formula for making the article interesting is 
simple, though not always too easy to carry out. It 
is merely to take the conclusion that the author 
wants to reach, or the big fundamental fact he wants 
to emphasize, and dramatize it. In the current Read 
is an article, “Pity the Poor Opossum,” by Roy L. 
Abbott, based on the fact that the opossum is the 
oldest mammal in the United States (that was news 
to me). With both humor and pity the author builds 
a tremendously entertaining picture—but relates 
every incident, every characteristic, to the primitive 
nature of the animal and his consequent dim men- 
tality. Previously opossums never interested me 
much, but Professor Abbott’s article made them fas- 
cinating to me. 

Numerous articles have appeared recently on the 
sulfa drugs, on penicillin, ars on other medical dis- 
coveries. Those which appealed to readers gave ac- 
tual cases, presented as vividly as if they were fiction. 
They had drama—human drama. The best of them 
carried to the reader another note: What if this had 
happened to me? When this question can be brought 
home to a multitude of readers, an article is an 
overwhelming success. 

How is it done? In the same way it is done in 
fiction—by presenting the real color of life. An 
article for our day is a true story—or a group of true 
stories—based on some significant fact. It is not an 
essay developing the reflections of the writer on 
some philosophical theme. 

This applies not only to the article in a scientific 
or related field. It applies to the self-help article. 
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The sefies, “Profit by my Experience,’ in Reader's 
Digest, appealed by reason of the highly dramatic 
incidents related by the authors, whereas hortatory 
articles urging readers not to be crooked in selling, 
to treat children as human beings, not to dodge un- 
pleasant tasks, would have gone unread except by 
the minority bent on bettering themselves. 

It applies also to the personality article. Readers 
want to know how great men and women got that 
way, but they want to see in these characters the 
human qualities that are present in themselves and 
their friends. 

To some these two types of articles—and certain 
other types as well—may seem at first glance to con- 
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tradict the principle that the writer needs a well- 
rounded background in the field with which he is 
dealing. Actually there is no contradiction. The 
self-help article and the personality article demand 
a broad knowledge of people—a field of knowledge 
quite as complex as bacteriology, finance, or natural 
history. The difference simply is that the knowledge 
is got by other means than study of books in or out 
of school. 

Whatever sort of article one is writing, the demand 
is for just two things: a sound factual basis and a 
technique that is full of drama and human interest. 
In other words, the method of fiction superimposed 
upon the foundation of fact. 


CHARACTISTICS 


Make Your Characters Real 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


I CHECK-LIST OF PHYSICAL 


FOR distinctive, individual characters—for charac- 
ters with dramatic quality and warmth (as Michael 
Tilden of Popular Publications once put it)—there is 
a device which might be called a physical check-list, 
that can go a long way toward lifting characters out 
of a rut, and making them rea/. Here is such a list: 

Height: Very tall, tall, medium, short. The follow- 
ing examples are from George Randolph Chester's 
“Wallingford” stories: 

“A tall, black-mustached athlete, who was so thin 
that it seemed dangerous to have split part of him 
into legs.” 

“Blackie Daw, who was shaped like a figure one.” 

Neither mentions height exactly—but you get the 
picture, vividly. 

Weight: Girth: “If you could only see yourself 
bulge in a chair, you’d have yourself turned down in 
a lathe.” 

Eyes: Color of eyes is important—steely, flinty, etc. 
Likewise odd colors, such as cat’s green, sea green, 
deep-lake blue. There are smoky eyes, clear eyes, dull, 
puffy, bleary, protuberant, deep sunk eyes. Eyebrows 
may be described as walrus, thin, scared-looking, 


singed. 

Nose: Sha size, misshapen, hairy, beak-like, 
Roman, Greek, long, broad, snub, high, hooked, 
broken. “A nose which has been smashed back from 


poking into other people’s business.” 
Chin: There are square chins, round chins, jutting, 
cleft, a chin dimpled from an old sword-cut, etc. 
Whiskers: Don’t neglect hirsute adornments to 
make your males different—and there are even bearded 
women! The color of whiskers can range from black 
to pinkish, and frequently they can be of-a different 
color from hair or mustache—sometimes startlingly so. 
And they can range from a day’s growth on an un- 
shaven man to—well, consider some of the types of 
beards: 
The Norse skipper; fisherman; Napoleon Il Im- 
rial; unconnected sideburns; Oom Paul Kruger 
d; the double Spitzbart; the En Carre; the chin- 
curtain; the Moses beard; the walrus mustache; mut- 
ton chops; regulation burnsides; short full beard; full 
beard; the Franz Josef; the “‘strip-teaser’’ mustache; 
round beard; Balbo beard; Kaiser Wilhelm mustache; 
Old Dutch beard; curly burnsides; short beard with 
mouche; Cantor beard; the “La Mouche”; the Van 
Dyck; the waxed mustache. 


And that doesn’t complete the hairy list! Mustaches 
may be stained (with tobacco, for instance), scraggly, 
horse-tail, etc. 

Warts, blemishes, scars, dirt, grease, tan, untanned 
portions of skin, all afford distinctive marks. 

Cheeks can be smooth, whiskered, puffy, pale, 
flushed. 

Ears can be large, small, close-set, lobeless, long, 
broad, flapping, hairy. 

The forehead is highly distinctive—it can run all 
the way back to the collar button, or be low, broad, 
wrinkled, and so on. 

Cheekbones, the shape of the head—consider what 
cartoonists do here to get distinctive characters. 

Hands: There are ham-like hands, sausage-like fin- 
gers, hands covered with warts, hands with long nails, 
broken nails, or thin hands, fat hands—the list would 
take a page and more. 

Arms: Gorilla-like arms, pipe-stem arms, arms 
which bulge in the wrong places, hairy arms, arms 
with charm, arms with thick wrists, or thin wrists. 

Shoulders can be broad, narrow, stooped, hunched, 
high, etc. 

Legs can be long or short, scarred, hairy, with 
bowed, thick, thin, smooth, or unsightly knees, well- 
turned ankles, thick ankles, and so on. 

Feet can be large or small, flat, pigeon-toed, out- 
tued, deformed, bare with painted toe-nails, a ham- 
mer toe, covered with corns and bunions. 

Shoes can be a big help in characterization. Add 
to the variety of colors, sizes, designs, the type of 
leather, whether they are boots, moccasins, run down 
at heel, high-heeled, low-heeled, cracked, mud-stained, 
blood-stained, and so on and on. 

Clothes: A man wears socks, trousers, shirt, coat, 
vest—or a blanket, a barrel, bathing trunks, “quiet” 
clothes, loud clothes, miner’s clothing, prospector’s, 
Western, sailor, Eskimo, Southern—and after explor- 
ing the possibilities of odd or ill-assorted garments, 
reflect on the changes possible. Clothes can make the 
man for you! 

Hats: (Or caps). Size. Color. Shape. Old. New. 
How dented. Stained. Faded. Sweaty. Torn. Bullet 
holes. Adornments. 

Belts: Leather, cartridge, fancy, plain, old, new, 
the color, purposes to which they may be put, knife 
stuck in belt. 
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“How does it feel, Jackson, to have a book pub- 
lished?” 


Guns: In a Western or adventure story, these are 
personal things. The make, caliber, carvings, notches, 
plain or fancy, etc. 

Lariat or other similar article always carried by your 
character. Whether it is some special kind of mate- 
rial, stiff or flexible, special color of rope or some 
strand in the rope, a special knot or way of building 
the loop. Whips, quirts, etc., are in the same class. 

Watches are also personal and distinctive. They can 
be of the newest, thinnest model, or the old key wind- 
ers. Of gold or silver, open faced or hunting case, 
stop watch, wrist watch, cheap or expensive, badly 
scarred. 

The watch chain may be equally distinctive. Made 
up of elk’s teeth, or puma teeth; of gold coins or 
nuggets; adorned with rattles from a_ rattlesnake, 
fancy fobs, etc., etc. 

Buttons offer an endless variety in shape, size, 
color, design, kind, whether made of wood, bone, or 
substitutes such as nails, safety pins, thorns, bent 
wire. 

A jackknife, hunting knife, pen-knife, should not be 
overlooked. Many men carry a plug of tobacco, a 
pouch of it, or use snuff, fancy special cigarettes, dis- 
tinctive pipes, and so on. 

Mismated socks or shoes, slippers worn at odd 
times, may express character. Distinctive disease 
marks—such as pock marks, yellowed skin, missing 
finger or finger-nails—wooden legs, crutches, canes, 
wheel-chairs. 

Speech is one of the most distinctive things about 
a person. The tone may be high or low, shrill or 
deep, pleasant or otherwise, or it may be startlingly 
out of keeping with the size or appearance of the 
individual. It may be harsh, musical, slurred. A man 
may speak through his nose, out of the side of his 
mouth; he may have thin lips or thick, be slow of 
speech or hurried, stammer, be an orator every time 
he opens his mouth, or be very sparing of speech. 

Dialect is closely akin to speech, can be fitted to 
various sections or countries. Sign language. Lip 
reading. Deaf and dumb. 

Teeth may be even, or missing; snaggle toothed, 
stained, yellowed; gold, false, stained with betel-nut, 
and so on. 
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Manner of speech is a highly effective device. Some 
characters constantly jump from one subject to an- 
other, some never pause for breath, one will speak 
with a constant succession of commas and frequent 
changes of subject but never a period. Speech may be 
smooth, jerky, uncertain, whispering, shouting, 
drawling. 

One may be dressed wrongly for the season of the 
year or the place—anything odd always makes a char- 
acter stand out. 

A character may be a walking encyclopedia; or 
possess camera eyes. He may be a dude, a cow- 
puncher in the wrong place, a gambler, miner, sailor, 
card sharper—there are literally thousands of pro- 
fessions. He may smell of the stable, of sheep-dip, 
or of horses or hogs; or, at the other extreme, he may 
be a he-man in looks but delicately perfumed and 
easily revolted at the slightest whiff from the stables. 

Names may be odd, foreign, unfitting, nicknames, 
etc. 

Traits of character may be delineated, as, a heavy 
eater, or a person particular about food; one always 
troubled with indigestion, or always taking medicine. 
Sleeplessness. One always drinking but never drunk, 
‘or always drunk. Whittling, whistling, singing, re- 
citing poetry, setting down facts in a little book, 
knitting, tatting, yawning, snoring, a droopy eyelid, 
fondness for a special food, good at everything, a fail- 
ure at everything, a great reader, one who never 
reads, a teller of tall tales, careless, careful, neat, 
slovenly. 

A character may reveal himself as a writer of 
many letters; a good writer, or a poor one who writes 
to imaginary people, or who sends letters to himself, 
etc. 

A character may be always discoursing on politics 
or some particular subject, which always happens to 
be out of place to the time and occasion. 

An educated man may appear ignorant, or vice- 
versa. ' 

A man may be lean and hard as nails; or soft and 
flabby. He may need lots of sleep, or little; may be 
always working, or one who never works. 

He may be a great believer in almanacs, or signs, 
fortune-telling, etc. 

Or, he may lack expected traits—as a cowboy who 
can't ride well, who is poor with a rope or a gun, or 
a sheriff who goes in for romantic poetry, a lady 
like Calamity Jane, or a millionaire cowboy. 

The list could be extended indefinitely, but that's 
enough for the mechanical end of it. Judiciously 
used, such a list has possibilities in making your char- 
acters different and distinctive. Try working up a 
group of characters, using the foregoing table, before 
you put them in a story. It’s good practice. 
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Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports: “AIl of our material is sup- 
plied to us without charge.” . 


Furniture World and Furniture Buyer and Deco- 
rator, 127 E, 31st St., New York, writes: “Our mate- 
rial is all staff-written.” 
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THE BEST CRITIC 
By G. A. BUERK 


No matter how bad my verse is, 

Or silly is my patter, 

The postmaster always tells me, 

“You're sending ‘FIRST CLASS MATTER’.” 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXVII—A “PLANTING” 
DEMONSTRATION 


A typical Father Brown story, “The Perishing of 
the Pendragons,” may be selected as a good example 
of skillful technique in the planting of clues and 
properties for later use. 

When the narrative opens, the priest, taking a voy- 
age with his friend Flambeau, is ill and dispirited. 

. When Flambeau pointed out a rock shaped 
like a dragon he looked at it and thought it very 
like a dragon. When Fanshaw more excitedly 
indicated a rock that was like Merlin he looked 
at it and signified assent. He heard the most 
important things and the most trivial with the 
same tasteless absorption. He heard that Fan- 
shaw couldn’t find his cigar-holder anywhere; he 
also heard the pilot deliver the oracle “Both 
eyes bright, she’s all right; one eye winks, down 
she sinks.”’. .. And he heard Fanshaw say . . 
it meant that while they saw two of the coast- 
lights, one near and the other distant, exactly 
side by side, they were in the right river-channel; 
but that if one light was hidden behind the other, 
they were going on the rocks. 

These observations, among others, are given ostens- 
ibly to reveal Father Brown’s state of apathy and to 
provide the reader with atmosphere and setting. Actu- 
ally, several of the facts turn out to be vital clues, 
fitting into the pattern which Father Brown finally 
develops in solving the mystery encountered on the 
island which they are approaching. 

Prominently mentioned and described during their 
approach—so prominently, in fact, that the reader can 
hardly avoid anticipating that it will play a part in 
the climax-—is a peculiar wooden tower at ‘the ex- 
treme point of the islet. Also mentioned are a girl in 
a boat and some gypsies camped on the other shore. 
These reappear later on—their presence being ac- 
cepted as entirely logical because they were planted 
in the opening passages. 

Having landed, the visitors presently come upon 
the owner of the island estate, Admiral Pendragon, 
smashing a great gap in the wooden fence leading 
from the tower to his grounds. He employs a heavy 
sabre to do the cutting, and from the prominent 
mention it receives, and the rather elaborately casual 
manner in which he is described as flinging the 
sword away down the path, the reader is likely to 
suspect that this object is being planted for later 
purposes. Not so. The attention called to the sabre 
is in the nature of a diversion. The real clue is the 
gap in the fence, which becomes significant to Father 
Brown when he later concludes that certain murders 
have been committed and another threatens. 

As they approach the house, every detail is de- 
scribed—for example: 

The semicircle of lawn in front of the house 
was varied by three circular garden beds, one of 
red tulips, a second of yellow tulips, and the 
third of some white. waxen-looking blossoms 
that the visitors did not know and presumed to 
be exotic. A heavy, hairy and rather sullen- 
looking gardener was hanging up a heavy coil 
of garden hose... . in a treeless space on one 
side of the house opening upon the river stood 
a tall brass tripod on which was tilted a big 
brass telescope. Just outside the steps of the 


porch stood a little painted green garden table, 
as if someone had just had tea there. The en- 
trance was flanked with two of those half-fea- 
tured lumps of stone with holes for eyes that 
are said to be South Sea idols; and on the brown 
oak beam across the doorway were some confused 
carvings that looked almost as barbaric. 

We may suspect that this paragraph contains clues 
or mentions of properties which will become impor- 
tant later, but what are they? Well, several of the 
stressed details have no significance whatever-—the 
elaborately described garden beds, the stone idols, the 
garden table. But the garden hose becomes a vital 
property. Also, Father Brown finds exciting signifi- 
cance in the barbaric carvings, one of which appears 
to indicate a tower and a fire. — 

This tower and the fire come in for various allu- 
sions, while we are given scraps of legend and his- 
tory (chiefly through conversation with Pendragon) 
which acquaint us with the situation. We learn that 
Admiral Pendragon’s father and brother both per- 
ished by shipwreck—thereby bearing out the terms of 
a legendary curse. The tower—several times rebuilt 
—has apparently burned each time the curse was ful- 
filled. A nephew, last remaining heir to the estate 
except Pendragon himself, is now on his way home 
(to claim as his bride the girl who has been pre- 
viously mentioned). Admiral Pendragon scoffs at the 
curse and predicts that it will be disproved by the 
safe arrival of the nephew from his voyage. 

As they enter the dining-room, we are given an- 
other meticulous description of everything in sight 

The dining-room was as nautical as the cabin 
of a ship; ... There were, indeed, three anti- 
quated cutlasses in a trophy over the et Nae 
and one brown sixteenth-century map, with Tri- 
tons and little ships dotted about a curly sea. 
But such things were less prominent on the 
white panelling than some cases of quaint col- 
ored South American birds, very scientifically 
stuffed, fantastic shells from the Pacific, and 
several instruments so rude and queer in ee 
that savages might have used them either to kill 
their enemies or to cook them. 

A solitary item of significance is buried in this 
description, to be noted, of course, only by the keen 
eyes of Father Brown. Which is it? The cutlass? 
One of the savage instruments? The stuffed birds? 
No; it is the map. The priest explains this and other 
matters at the conclusion (incidentally giving a valu- 
able lesson on the association of ideas) when his 
companions call attention to a bit of cigar-ash on his 
trousers. 

“That’s no cigar-ash,” he said rather wearily. 
“That's from the fire, but you don’t think so 
because you're all smoking cigars. That’s just 
the way I got my first faint suspicion about 
the chart.’ 

“Do you mean Pendragon’s chart of his Pa- 
cific Islands?” asked Fanshaw. 

“You thought it was a chart of the Pacific 
Islands,’ answered Brown. “Put a feather with 
a fossil and a bit of coral and everyone will 
think it’s a specimen. Put the same feather with 
a ribbon and an artificial flower and everyone 
will think it’s for a lady’s hat. Put the same 
feather with an ink-bottle, a book, and a stack 
of writing paper, and most men will swear 
they’ve seen a quill pen. So you saw that map 
among tropic birds and shells and thought it 
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was a map of Pacific Islands. It was a map of 
this river.” 

“But how do you know?” asked Fanshaw. 

“I saw the rock you thought was like a dragon, 
and the one like Merlin and —” 

“You seem to have noticed a lot as we came in,” 
cried Fanshaw. “We thought you were rather 
abstracted.” 

“I was sea-sick,”’ said Father Brown simply. 
_.. “But feeling horrible has nothing to do with 
not seeing things.” 

From the map and early remark about the coast- 
lights, he has deduced the manner in which the Ad- 
miral’s father and brother met their fate. The tower, 
mentioned in the legend of the curse and indicated 
in the carvings, was so located that, when burning. it 
would be mistaken by an approaching vessel for one 
of the guiding beacons, thereby sending the ship upon 
the rocks. The gap in the wooden fence assumed sig- 
nificance as a precaution to prevent a fire from 
spreading along its length to the house. The last 
heir standing between the admiral and a large estate 
is on his way home. Father Brown, taking these fac- 
tors into consideration, feels assured that the tower 
will be burned again this night in order to ship- 
wreck the nephew as it shipwrecked the other two 
relatives who stood between Pendragon and the es- 
tate. He forestalls this disaster by reaching the tower 
while the blaze is in its incipient stage and keeping 
it under control with the garden hose (noted by him 
on his arrival) until the girl can bring the gypsies 
to extinguish it. His companions subdue Pendragon 
and his minions, who—though unmasked in their 
deviltry—are determined that the tower shall burn. 

At the moment, the plot is of less concern to us 
than the manner in which every important detail— 
even down to the garden hose—was planted in the 
earlier action of the story. So, too, with every im- 
portant clue. The author “played fair’’ with the 
reader save perhaps in one respect. The - dis- 
played in the dining room was merely “one brown 
sixteenth-century map, with Tritons and little ships 
dotted about a curly sea,” so far as the reader was 
informed. Father Brown alone was permitted to see 
the landmarks which revealed its true function. Even 
here, the author seemed to play fair. If Father 
Brown’s companions assumed it to be a chart of the 
South Pacific, what ground has the reader for believ- 
ing he wduld have been any more observing? 

But even without this bit of assistance, enough 
hints were dropped throughout the story to enable 
a reader, if he were sufficiently analytical, to sur- 
mise that Pendragon killed off his relatives in order 
to remove them as obstacles to the inheritance, and 
that he intended to make good use of the legendary 
curse by burning the tower and thereby sending his 
nephew on the rocks. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Continue the exercise of noting down, as you 
read published detective yarns, the planted bits of in- 
formation which later turn out to have significance 
as plot properties or clues. 

2. Assume that certain objects or circumstances are 
to be used as clues or as important development mate- 
rial in the later action of the story. Write passages 
in which you incorporate mention of these objects 
or circumstances, weaving them into the narration so 
naturally that the reader would not suspect their 
significance. 


ARE YOU SICK OF REJECTS? 


Editors agree that most rejects result from poor plots. 
| will criticize one manuscript, 5000 words or under, and 
send you the first lesson in my 12 lesson course of plot 
building, for $1.00. 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 
P. O. Box 2018 San Antonio. Texas 
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STAY-AT-HOME’S PROBLEM 


A. & J.: 

There’s a problem facing me, and doubtless facing 
scores of other women writers who, like myself, have 
young children who keep them out of military service 
and away from Lockheed. 

It is this: How are we stay-at-homes, we egg-poachers 
and didy-washers, going to understand what goes on in 
the mind and heart of a WAC, a WAVE, a SPAR—or, 
for that matter, of a lady-welder or riveter? Isn’t it all 
a bit outside our ken? 

True, the good old stand-bys, the boy-meets-girl story, 
the home-and-baby yarn, the hero-versus-villain conflict, 
the young man or woman with ambition-and-obstacles 
routine, are still good and probably always will be. But 
the readers of tomorrow, the women who have been 
out in the world learning history the hard way, will 
probably want a little different treatment of the theme 
than their erstwhile sisters who dreamed of working a 
couple of years in the dime store and then marrying the 
first boy who proposed to them. Now, they are too busy 
to read a great deal, but one of these days they’ll be out 
of uniform, off the assembly line, with time to catch 
up on their reading. Will we, then, be able to interest 
them? Will we understand the type of story they want? 

My personal methods help some. I read in a wide 
scope of fields—books, magazines, articles, particularly 
those published for the express benefit of the classes I 
want to reach. I observe—sometimes one can learn more 
by sitting behind a WAC and her escort at a concert 
tha could be culled in a thousand pages of reading. 

I. follow the war news, political trends, and make an 
earnest attempt to learn as much as possible about the 
lives and courage of war-ravaged peoples. These groups 
are going to touch the hearts of all the men and women 
who come in contact with them, and leave their indel- 
ible mark. As direct subject material, they may not 
be of value to us, but we mustn’t overleok their influ- 
ence upon the minds of the people we'll one day have 
to reach. 

Instead of dreaming up the story of a glamour girl 
who causes trouble at the plant, or of saboteurs, I try 
to rub shoulders with honest-to-goodness problems of 
the home-front by reading trade magazines and finding 
out about real production problems, or by wedging my- 
self into a crowded bus with a load of working women 
and noticing what they talk about. 

These things help. But I’m still a stay-at-home, an 
egg-poacher, a didy-washer. Have I learned enough? Is 
there more I can do? Who among my writer-sisters-in- 
the-kitchen can add a few suggestions? 

KATHLEEN MOW CARR. 
1127 E. Speedway, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Personal Romances, \deal Publishing Corp., 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, is using a rejection 
slip that gives reasons for rejection, helpful to the 
writer. These are “An awkward length; “Unsuit- 
able;"’ “Too similar to manuscript already pur- 
chased “Fictional,” and in keeping with our 
present requirements.” Beneath are given wordage 
needs—novels, 14,500 words divided into five or six 
chapters; novelettes, 6500 words; short stories, 2500 
to 5000 words; short-shorts, 1500 to 2500 words— 
followed by this information: ‘Stories must be real- 
istically told in the first person, based on problems 
of contemporary experience, with authentic back- 
grounds. They should have sound motivation, good 
emotion, carefully developed plot work, and well- 
rounded characterizations . . . Verse must be kept 
short, running from four to twelve lines, romantic 
in theme. Payment follows promptly on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Butcher & Grocery Clerks Journal, 100 S. Kenil- 
worth Ave., Oak Park, IIl., Howard C. Harmon, 
editor, buys no freelance material. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 
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Our New York correspondent writes: August 
was quiet in New York. Only new talk is of 


Pageant. . . . That new Eastern-office address of 
Ziff-Davis—350 Sth Ave.—is the Empire State Bldg. 

_... Pulps are still holding on mainly in the detective, 
love, and Westerns. Thrilling Mystery has changed 
to one long yarn instead of big contents of shorts. 
The confessions are still strong, with here and there 
one increasing rates to authors of outstanding yarns. 
But 21/4 cents and up can be expected, with bonus for 
good stuff. . . . Some love story writers are taking 
selected rejects, putting a little more anguish into 
them, writing them first-person, and selling them to 
the confessions. . . . Article writers seem better off 
than fiction writers due to many demands for articles 
in all magazines and digests. . . . Talk of publishers 
being short of books is baloney. They are still par- 
ticular and want only sure-fire stuff so as not to 
waste paper. . . . Cosmopolitan has instituted a nice 
new thing for newer writers—a department headed 
by Paul McNamara who will really give writers the 
lowdown on what Cosmo wants and will report on 
suggestions. He’s what might be called a ‘contact 
man for authors.” He wants stuff, not names. Let's 
hope other magazines will follow this practice... . 
Poets should contact Villager Magazine which pays 
$20 for a poem, is now open for literary stuff with 
a society slant. (See announcement under ‘‘Prize 
Contests.’") This magazine shouldn't be confused 
with Greenwich Village Magazine. . ... Creative Age 
Press, 11 E. 44th St., is now open for good books, 
with wider program than before. 


Andrew Stone Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, is looking for stories suitable for a 
female star. Writes Seymour Poe, Eastern. Studio 
Representative: “We will consider only modern 
comedy, farce, or melodrama which has been pub- 
lished in book form or magazines; a produced proven 
play; or an original by a recognized top writer. We 
are not interested in costume, musical, or war stories.” 

Sports-Week, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, a 
weekly digest, review, and forecast of sports, is re- 
suming publication, with distribution limited almost 
entirely to members of the armed forces. At present, 
contents are entirely staff-written. 


Christian Home Life, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O., succeeds The Baby's Mother, formerly 
the “home publication” of the Standard Publishing 
Co. A quarterly dedicated to the task of inspiring a 
crusade to make America’s homes Christian, the 
magazine uses a variety of material including house- 
hold articles, very short stories for little folks; and 
material for the Home and Nursery departments. 


Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
now buying illustrated articles on skiing and snow 
sports for its four issues which are published in 
November, December, January, and February. Lengths 
have been cut from the 2000 words limit of previous 
years to 1000 words, with big demand for the 500- 
word article. Both stories and articles are used, 
and occasionally poems appropos of the subject are 
bought. Rates are good—3 cents a word, including 
photos. 

The American Pilot, which was bought some 
months ago by the Haire Publications, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, has now appeared as A/rports, 
under the editorship of John Regan. Under its for- 
mer title, the magazine was devoted to material on 
training student pilots for the U. S. Air Service; now 
it covers all phases of airport construction, develop- 
ment, and management. Regular rate for submitted 
material is around 3 cents a word, but considerably 
higher rates will be paid for articles done on direct 
assignment. 

The Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Building, 
New York 17, pays $4 a column for illustrated ar- 
ticles on home flower growing, culture of new or 
unusual plants or flowers, and other items of interest 
to the home gardener. Some garden poetry is used, 
also. Commercial-size kodachromes of gardens are 
purchased for cover use. Paul F. Freese edits. 


The Little Folks, formerly at Hector, Minn., should 
now be addressed at 506 4th St., Braddock, Pa., in 
care of Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, editor. This maga- 
zine for children from four to eight years pays low 
rates for articles on nature, not over 450 words, very 
brief stories (no Santa Claus or Easter Bunny), and 
verse not over 20 lines. Payment is made quarterly, 
after publication. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


pon for free MS. report. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” and cou- 
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Magazine, Bronxville Women’s Club, 
N. Y., is again conducting its annual 
The competition, open to 


Villager 
Bronxville, 
prose and poetry contest. 
both beginning and established writers, offers $25 
for the best long story; $20 for the best light essay 
or sketch, and $20 for the best poem. Contest closes 


November 1, 1944, and all prize manuscripts will 
be published within nine months. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


e@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

@ I want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

eI offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE WRITING COURSE 
Running monthly in WILDFIRE POETRY 
MAGAZINE. New easy technique. Explains 
methods used by best-selling authors. Written 
by Paul Heard. 25c copy, $2 year. 1435 Sec- 
ond Ave., Dallas 10, Texas. 


A FORMULA FOR CREATING 


NEW IDEAS 


in any field . . . writing, ‘business, mechanical, etc. To 
find success, you must FIND YOURSELF and ‘cash-in on 
your NATURAL Creative ability. My MIND-STIMULATOR 
or THINKING-ALPHABET helps you to think-up new, 
profitable ideas; uncover rich, Creative but idle Talents, 
Hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power ; develop amaz- 
od Mind-Power, Speech and PERSONALITY ; turn “‘ordi- 

ry’’ ability into ‘‘extraordinary” eens. 7th year. 
Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 


F.L.T., Ph.D., Dept. 98B 


185 W. Godfrey Ave. Phila. 20, Pa. 


wAt ORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman 

Mel Without Mel Action-Ad- 

Detectiv , Short-Short Story, Com 
Detective Action, “A here, eird T 

Tale, Western S » and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 

writers ve testified to the invaluable aid 

given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
cle Writing. With Ss 
. It has started mariy 
‘non-fiction writers plies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for tion. 
Big Dime’s Worth! 


Take choice any of these twelve new brochures 
by yWrelifte A. Hill—for each—all twelve for $1 


tow rite, How To Cri 
tory, How ac Protect Your Story Idea, = 

a Book pers. Plot Ideas From 
ous Mind Taught, How To 

Write Your Life Si ry, Choose a Success 
Name, to ‘ket ty Story, Interesting ‘Story 

“Articl sive, t free 
GENIE OF CA Supply innumera le plot 
Demonstrates Genie System. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 98, 8749 Sunset Blvd. ; . Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state-if you own Plot Genie) 


The Author &> Journalist 


Judy's, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, edited 
and published by Will Judy, pays 1 cent on publi- 
cation for brief articles of current interest, and an 
occasional short-short story. Writes Mr. Judy: “We 
use at least two short stories per issue, averaging 
1100 words, can use stories from 800 to 1600 words. 
Quality is more important than length. The scarcest 
commodity on the literary market today is a topping 
good short-short story. Too many are merely an 
anecdote embalmed in words, many words. We like 
a bit of plot, not merely the extension of a mood. 
We like some action, not merely a lengthened joke. 
We prefer stories with a twist of war, marriage, 
crime, or business office background—in truth, any 
really good story is what we want. The test is 
whether the average reader (not the highbrow or the 
intelligentsia or ourselves, the editor) likes the story 
and remarks aloud or to himself: “Not bad; I like 
that!’ Our November issue contains two shorts, and 
three are already scheduled for December. My esti- 
mate is that about one out of every 25 stories sub- 
mitted is good enough to be considered for accept- 
ance. Our paid circulation has increased more than 
a hundred per cent since December 1, 1943; and, as 
our circulation climbs, we'll up that 1 cent rate 
several times!” 


Boys’ Future, a magazine directed at 10 to 18- 
year-old bracket, is contemplated by the Adrian Col- 
lege Press, Downs Hall, Adrian, Mich., with first 
issue in the mails by January 1, 1945, at the latest. 
The slogan, “The Boys’ Magazine of Tomorrow,” 
describes the trend of contents which will consist 
of hobby and how-to-do-it articles from 500 to 1000 
words, iluustrated with cartoons and photos, and 
fiction from 1000 to 2500 words. “If possible,’ 
writes Robert B. Tuttle, manager, “we will pay on 
acceptance at 14 cent a word up; but if too much 
usable material arrives prior to issuance of the first 
edition, we will be forced to pay on publication 
or return the manuscripts. Because of the fact that 
the exact circumstance of our publication is un- 
predictable, we would prefer queries. We will reply 
on all submitted manuscripts and cartoons within 
two weeks.’ Mr. Tuttle would like to have the 
names and addresses of juvenile writers, with titles 
and synopses of available or projected manuscripts; 
also, samples of the work of cartoonists and free- 
lance illustrators. 


Apparel Arts, 366 Madison Ave., New York, is 
interested in stories of successful radio advertising 
used by men’s stores. Complete details, with a copy 
of a typical commercial, photographs of unusual radio 
activities, etc., should be included if possible. John 
Richmond is editor. 


Candy Industry, 8 W. 45th St.. New York 19, is 
a new bi-weekly trade newspaper covering the con- 
fectionary field. Although its material will be 
largely staff-written, Don Gussow, editor, is seeking 
correspondents in the Midwest, Southwest, and Far 
West, and will purchase editorial and humorous car- 
toons and pictures. Payment, on acceptance, will vary 
according to value of material. 


Nitery Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 16, 
Sidney L. Gross, managing editor, is seeking corre- 
spondents, preferably newspaper men and women 
now covering night life and amusements, from all 
over the United States to provide news items and 
feature stories dealing with all phases of operation 
of night clubs, cafes, cabarets, taverns, and cocktail 
lounges, etc. Payment will be on space basis at $3 a 
column of 15 inches. 


Protestant Digest, 521 5th Ave., New York, pays 
1 cent to 2 cents a word for short factual articles on 
the antifascist fight. 
Kenneth Leslie. 


“We pay for brevity!’ explains 
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The Progessive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York 
13, a grocery trade publication, is in the market 
for original jokes with a food store or grocery 
slant. Payment of $2 each will be made on accept- 
ance, according to A. D. Michaels, associate editor. 

Syndicate Selling, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
is a new trade monthly recently launched by Dell 
publications, as a supplement to Modern Magazines 
(Modern Screen, Screen Romances, Modern Ro- 
mances). It is a magazine especially for syndicate 
store managers and sales girls, featuring news and 
how-to-do-it solutions for management and selling 
problems. Well-known merchandising authorities 
within and without the variety store field will con- 
tribute regularly. A flat rate of ‘$50 is offered for 

_articles of 2000 to 2500 words, covering fact promo- 
tion articles in the syndicate field. In addition, news 
items, and photos will be used. Editor is Felicia 
Parker. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago 44, announces that H. P. McDermott has been 
elected president of Nickerson and Collins, pub- 
lishers of the magazine, and has assumed editorship, 
succeeding J. F. Nickerson. One-half cent a word is 
paid on publication for news items and articles of 
varying length on ice making, retail ice companies, 
cold storage, air conditioning in which ice is used, 
and refrigeration. 

Pageant, 1476 Broadway, New York, announces 
that Jean Craighead George, until recently staff cor- 
respondent for International News Service in Wash- 
ington, and Bernard Lewis, one-time assistant editor 
of Esquire and Coronet, have joined the staff of this 
new publication, edited by Eugene Lyons, which. is 
due on newsstands the first of November. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT 


160 pp. By Robert Oberfirst $2.00 


Robert Oberfirst 


Brace Humphries, Inc., has just. published in book form my 
series of short-short story analyses currently appearing in 
THE WRITER. The book contains 11 big chapters which 
the short shorts published by quali 
ole, syndicate markets. This yolume should he D 
og ‘in the Bow Mag slanting, and se of your short shorts 
in current popular markets. + be chapters include: 1. WRITING 
E SHORT-SHORT STORY; 2. CUTTING SELLS A SHORT- 
SHORT; 3. ANALYSIS OF y PULP MAGAZINE SHORT- 
; STO 4. ANALYSIS OF A LIBERTY SHORT- 
Ni S $1,000 SHORT- 
6. ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER’S SHORT-SHORT 


STORY; 7. ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT 
STORY; 8 ANALYSIS OF A QUALITY .SHORT-SHORT 
STORY; 9. ANALYSIS OF AN_ ESQUIRE SHORT-SHORT 
STO ANALYSIS — A LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


RY; 10. 
SHORT_SHORT STORY; 11. ANALYSIS-OF A NEW YORKER 
SHORT-SHORT STORY. 

SEND YOUR ORDER FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOK NOW TO 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


Woodbine New Jersey 


Why Delay? 


Del Dyssapess. prominent Hollywood Motion 
Picture Publicist and San Francisco Publisher, 
former editor, Photoplay Journal, says: 

“If. any man in America can the subject 
of publicity any better than Frank C. Sullivan, I 

don't know him. He knows publicity trom its 
every 

Publicity writing off in cash—not hopes. 
My personalized, the-minute specialized mali 
of publicity—the essence of 20 years ex- 
et iénce as newspaperman, editor, writer and pub- 
icist, is available to the student. It’s down-to- 
earth, practical, designed ‘to teach you to earn 
money. 


Send for free pamphlet: “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


Streamlined Publicity Course 
.. Frank C. Sullivan, 1130 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco 8, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accurately 
by experienced typists. Minor corrections in gram- 


and punctuation if desired. One car- 

free ither Pica or Elite type. Bond paper. 
Mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per 
ine. 


LORENE DOUGHERTY 
New Market, lowa 


New 
WRITERS 


NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, 
boo! 


magaz 
ks. Splendid opportunity to “break int into” 
nating writing field. May brin - 

$5.00 per hour spare time. R = F 

for FREE details. 

do. NO OBLIGATION. ETAI LS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


POLIVOPE—IS A MONEY EARNER 
A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in round-trip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers — saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
book length scripts, or spread out for odd size cartoons. Price 
31.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles—Roundtrip 
or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


EITHER YOU CAN WRITE 
OR 
YOU CAN’T 


Our Business Is To Tell You So 


If your manuscript shows ability, we'll give it 


uscript 
our criticism, helping you put it 
into salable form. 


time on these somethi 
hoaxes. Send us your a today. 2 per 
thousand words. After 5,000 words the fee ; *. per 
thousand. ... No additional costs. 


Free Market Selections 
Neal Baker Literary Counselors 


3545 East Pacific Coast Hwy. 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 


Stop wastin: 


BUY WAR BONDS 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


x ® 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

x ® 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


in the pest three yeers | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles .. . serials . 
Now, I’m teaching it. 

& & 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- WRITING 
ment are the rewards to be realized by 
the student who acquires a tested tech- 
nique. The Sprague System is time tested 
with 50 years of home study experience. 


BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
BOOK 307 N. Michigan, Dept. 210 Chicago | 


RICHARD TOOKER  Procnix, Ariz. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 

Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under = 
words, Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00 
Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed co 
ment suggested at separate charge. Latest market information 
furnished for all salable material. No folder; no free read- 
ings. Personal calls by appointment only. Enclose return 
postage for reply to queries: 
Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
ag and oe = firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 

s Week, book publishers. 


PO e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
: for 1944 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25: Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pooes ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


1050 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 
SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 


Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dolla: 


vy Barry Storm, Writer of 
Fiction, Features, Books 


OFFERS—the same shortcuts to magazine, syndicate 
and book publication that he is using himself this 
year, every year! 

EDITORIAL CRITICISM designed to eliminate basic 
errors, furnish technical instruction, detailed replot, 
rewrite, bey and market data advice, as needed, for 
bowed ea 2,000 words any length fiction or non- 

on. 


MAIL LITERARY TUTORING, $10.00 monthly plus re- 
handles written regardless of 


turn postage co) 
length, Enclose fee with first script. 


INSTRUCTION classes for writers in Phoenix area 
upon request at reasonable fees. 

Stam: envelope and separate fee required for each 
script. And tell about yourself, with first submissions 
—age, ckground, ooling, ambitions. Address: 
Barry Storm, Tortilla Flat, Arizona. 


The Author Journalisi 


Embers, Batavia, N. Y., reports Ted Snell, editor, 
will begin 1945 as a fiction publication as well as a 
poetry magazine. Good fiction up to 1500 words, 
and articles of general interest on any subject, will 
be paid for at 14 cent ceiling to start, increasing 
as rapidly as possible. Poetry will still be paid for 
at $1 up, and the Frank F. Snell Memorial Prize of 
$10 for the best father-and-son-relationship poem for 
the -year, and the annual book-publication contest 
will be continued. 

The Annals, Basilica of St. Anne, Quebec, Canada, 
pays on acceptance an average of $15 for each article 
or story used, regardless of wordage. Preferred length 
is 1500 words for fiction, 1000 to 1500 words for 
articles. Fiction should be Catholic in tone, have 
fresh plots, little or no slang. Articles must have 
wide reader interest, and be accompanied by two or 
three photographs if possible. Rev. Father Bouchard, 
C.S.R., editor, states that all manuscripts are acknowl. 
edged by post card. 

Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, now pays 1 cent a word, on publication, for 
buyer news and feature articles for corset and bras- 
siere departments, and specialty shops. Louise Campe 
is editor. 

The Partisan Review, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, 
a quarterly, pays $2 a page for articles, essays, short 
stories, and novelettes of high literary quality. ‘‘Defi- 
nitely no pulp stories, romances, etc.,”’ says Peggy 
A. Erskine of the editorial department. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, E. G. K. Meister, publisher, pays on 
publication at 25 cents a column inch, $1 each for 
photographs, unless otherwise arranged, for articles 
on fruit growing, breeding, and marketing, or any- 
thing pertaining to the fruit field. Present length 
is 600 to 800 words. 

National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New 
York 19, is now being edited by the publisher, Har- 
old H. Roswell, who is in the market for factual 
police stories, and sports stories, to 1500 words; 
personality pieces on sports figures; also short items 
for its Washington column. Payment is on publica- 
tion at 2 cents a word, up. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, Geo. W. Kable, editor, uses brief articles, 
under 1000 words, showing how electricity is used 
profitably on farms. “Our test is,” says Mr. Kable, 
“will it help the reader?” Payment is on acceptance 
at 114 cents a word, $1 to $3 for pictures. 


News paperman, Hyde Park 36, Mass., announces 
that, in conjunction with Longmans, Green & Co., i 
is holding a literary contest open to working news- 
papermen and women, for the best articles and sto- 
ries published in Newspaperman up to and including 
the April, 1945, issue. These will be included in an 
anthology. For each of the upwards of 25 articles 
and stories selected, a minimum bonus of $25 -will 
be paid, plus regular Newspaperman rate. Stories 
may be fact, fiction, humor, or opinion, not neces- 
sarily pertaining to the newspaper business, but pref- 
erably with newspaper flavor, and should not exceed 
1500 words. 

The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New York, 
Anne Stoddard, editor, gives the following enlight- 
ening information regarding the type of short stories 
sought for this popular magazine for girls: “The 
locale need not always be America, as our réaders— 
teen-age girls—enjoy stories set in foreign lands, and 
also historical fiction. While heroines are usually 
girls (with whom our readers like to make identi- 
fication), boy characters and stories with boy and 
girl themes wholesomely handled are frequently used. 
We like credible plots based on action, rather than 
too much action or too sensational action. Stories of 
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Today Editors Compete For 
First Chance at Her Stories 


featured in all the 


and you'll also 


onto Star Weekly. $500 worth 


love pulp editors that she has earned 


If You're A Selling Writer--- 


Although Adele It will pay you to have a leading agency handle ig business dealings with edi- 
Hall was a begin- tors and publishers. We have specialized in selling manuscripts and writers since 
ner when she 1923. With our personal editorial contacts and experience in dealing With them, 
joined our clien- with our story knowledge and business acumen to promote your talents, you could 
tele in 1942, she undoubtedly increase your writing income by more than we cost you. Given a six 
is today regularly months’ trial, we'll prove it. 


romancemagazines WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


find her in Tor- of 10% on American, 

of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you 
There is such a have scld only $250 worth, we will work with you at ™% reading fee charged be- 
sample scripts, not over 10,000 words not previously rejected, 


Adele Hall demand for her ginners. Submit 
work among the together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold 


voluntary rate increases for first look 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER— 


Special rates on longer novelets and novels. For this 


scripts to editors. 


at her stories... Our latest Market News Letter and new agency iuformation sheet on request. 


we will consider a few sample manuscripts to determine whether we 
can develop you into a selling writer potentially profitable to us in AUGUST LENNIGER 
commissions. But until we sell $500 worth of your scripts, we must 

charge you a reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 wordg; 
$5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12.000. 
receive 
honest professional appraisal of your work, revision and replot 
gestions if it can be made salable, or our recommendation of salable 


LITERARY AGENCY 


56 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


sug- 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of Sneffective phrasing correction of gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition, 

tation~and unclimactic paragraphing) 

Both, 75c. Verse: typing, “c per lL 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting 
novels, autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio 
script. Now Motion Picture Studio representative for 
Nicholas Literary Agency to submit unpublished 
novel-length material. Please write full information 
when applying. 5012 S. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles 
37, Calif. Tel. Ax. 19386. 


NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will 
help you produce salable manuscripts. Write 
now for free details. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU”. 
By CHARLES CARSON 
Foreword by Jack Woodford 
The book that tells how to write stories from 
your own life—and get them published. $2.00 


postpaid. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! FORMULAS) $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots tor everything) __. $2.00 


4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) __ $2.00 


Also Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetr 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N.Y. Agent—$2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in 
U. S. and foreign countries. Motion picture rights 
placed. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES 
PLAN. Circular A-104. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can E WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
averages over $50 monthly sales. My specialized course 
of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGA- 

ZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Write for terms—mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 
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| 
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modern school life and family life are especially 
popular. A high word of praise from our readers— 
about characters or situations—is that they ‘seem so 
real.’ Mystery stories are popular. . . . We have 
printed a considerable number of war stories and 
articles, but as the war seems so nearly over in the 
European area, we are turning away from war stuff 
in the main.” 


National Live Stock Producer, 160 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. L. C. Moser, editor, pays $5 a column 
for shorts, by arrangement in advance for features 
on live stock (meat animals) production and market: 
ing. News items on national or sectional meat ani- 
mal breed associations, and short fact items, or fillers, 
should not exceed 200 words; features should run 
from 1000 to 2000 words. With the exception of ar- 
ranged-for material, payment is made on publication. 


School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St., Worcester. 
Mass., edited by Pedro de Lemos, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Stanford University, Calif., uses illustrated de- 
scriptions of Schoolroom Art Projects, including arts 
and crafts of all kinds; also, stories of arts and crafts 
in other lands, and folk arts in America. Payment is 
made on publication not according to space but ac- 
cording to merit and newness of idea or excellence of 
result, with additional allowance for illustrations and 
photographs. Book rights are retained by the pub- 
lishers. 


Jewelry, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, a new week- 
ly edited by Sam Mintz, pays 1 cent a word, or 45 
cents an inch, for short articles on the jewelry trade. 
Cartoons and photos are bought at $3 each. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, Irving 
Crump, managing editor, writes regarding use of wat 
stories: “Since the United States has been at war, 
we have published war stories and the experiences of 
boys and young men in the war situation. Of course 
all of them must have some reason for being pub- 
lished beyond the mere fact that they are thrilling 
adventures. They should inspire patriotism, sports- 
manship, service to others, and all of those qualities 
that are fundamentally a part of the Scout program.” 


Happiness Magazine, 421 7th Ave., New York 1, 
is reported “Out of business.” 


o00ao0 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy, 806 
Prince St., Alexandria. Va., Mrs. Ferguson Cary, 
chairman, is offering the Mrs. Simon Baruch Uni- 
versity Prize of $1000 for the best unpublished mono- 
graph or essay in the field of Southern history— 
preferably in or near the period of the Confederacy, 
or bearing on the causes that led to the War Between 


FREE 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CONFI- 
DENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,”’ filled with 
tempting contest offers and timely winning 


tips. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


— ——! 
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the States—submitted by an undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student of any university or standard college in 
the United States, or by a man or woman who has 
been a student in such institution within the preced- 
ing three scholastic years. Proof of eligibility must 
be submitted with the manuscript. . . . Essays must 
be in scholarly form, not less than 10,000 words in 
length, and based largely upon use of source mate- 
rials. Important statements should be accompanied by 
citations of sources from which data have been 
drawn. Bibliography should be appended. In mak- 
ing the award, the committee will consider the effec- 
tiveness of research, originality of thought, accuracy 
of statement, and excellence of style... . The prize 
will be paid in two installments of $500 each; the 
first at time of award, the second when the manu- 
script has been suitably printed. Should such print- 
ing not have occurred within two years from time 
of the award, the second installment will be forfeited. 
At least ten copies of the printed essay shall be the 
property of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Competition closes May 1, 1945. All manuscripts 
should be sent to-Mrs. Cary at the above address. 


The California Federation of Chaparral Poets an- 
nounces a contest for original unpublished poems by 
California residents on the subject ‘This Is My 
Blood,” designed to stimulate blood donations. First 
prize is $25. In addition, there are two second prizes 
of $15 each, three third prizes of $5 each, and four 
Honorable Mentions who will receive copies of Don 
Blanding books. All entries should be mailed to 
Helen Hyde Jensen, Blood Donor Contest Editor, 
10421 Woodbridge Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Deadline is November 1, 1944. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. offers $5000 as an advance 
against royalties—subject to a fire-escape clause and 
an extension privilege—‘for the best manuscript by 
a service man or woman—whether officer or in the 
ranks—wounded in action in this war.” Fiction, non- 
fiction, and poetry are eligible. Awards are proposed 
for 1945, 1946, and 1947. Write the publishers, 286 
4th Ave., New York 10, for full contest rules. 


Eldred Players of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, will give $300 to each of two 
playwrights whose manuscripts are accepted for pro- 
duction—the money to cover expenses of the writers 
in travelling to Cleveland to sit in for one month 
during rehearsals. Further information may be had 
from the Eldred Players. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., announces that “due to the gen- 
erosity of the First Citizen of Kansas City, Mr. 
William Volker, a prize of $10 will be awarded 
every month for the best article or poem submitted 
to the magazine.” 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped en This department : not criti- 
cize — Questions and replies below have heen 
conden 


Is it necessary to obtain the permission of a person 
in order to write a biography of him? The person I 
have in mind has been very much in the public eye for 
many years, and has been written up extensively, 
although not in the manner I wish to present him: a 
biography for teen-age readers. There would, of course, 
be nothing of a libelous or uncomplimentary nature in 
this book; also, not much that has not appeared in 
print, in some manner or other.—G. F. D., Mich. 


> Our subscriber does not need to obtain permission. 


However, she will write a better book if she consults 
the person. He should be glad to cooperate. 


October, 1944 a 


THE A. & J 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous oducts and 
services are welcome in this department. "late te five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, corre e@ schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the a. and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


THREE EXCLUSIVE PLOTS for juvenile histori- 
cal books and bibliography, $1.00; authentic de- 
tails of Co'onisl atmosyhere, 25c. Excellent 

_ market. Ethel Weddle, Girard, Ml. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Burezus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 

POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist. our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600. Denver, Colo. 


EARN MONEY writing trade news. Infcrmation 
free. Char‘es Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

FIFTY BEST FILLER markets, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. ¥ 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 
book that tells how is yours for $1 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, I11. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192644 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy “WRITER’S 
FRIEND.” containing valuable writing and 
marketing tips. Postal request okay. Also, at 
25c each. 5 for $1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER, HOW 
TO GET INSPIRATION, POETRY FOR 
PROFIT. WRITING PROFESSIONAL STYLE, 
FPORMULA & MARKETS FOR—SHORT- 
SHORTS—JUVENILES. Will Heideman, Dept. 
A, New Ulm, Minn. 

ONE HOLLYWOOD SCENIC POSTCARD FREE, 
and details of how you can mail it from Holly- 
wood! More fun! Or send a dime for materials 
and details of how to make your own END-OF- 
PAGE INDICATOR, tailored to fit your type- 
writer. Stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. 
JOHN J. STOVER, 934 West Bishop St., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to 
get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Il, 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c. Six months’, 35c. 
Ribbons re-inked, 25c, Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 

PERSONALIZED STATIONERY—100 714x104 
Bond, 50 envelopes. $1 postpaid. Gothic or Old 
English type. Blue ink. Stumpf Print, South 
Whitley, Ind. 

YOUR PLOTS, ideas, developed into stories, arti- 
cles. $2 per thousand words. Patillo Agency, 
Clanton, Ala. 

READY CASH FOR HUMOROUS IDEAS, gags, 
jokes, verse. Full details, dime. JAY GERARD, 
710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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UNIQUE STORY PLOTS—One dollar. Stuart Cov- 
ington, Columbus, Miss. 

CASH FOR POEMS. Kansas City Poetry Maga- 
zine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., ansas City, Mo. 
Subscription, $2 for 12 issues, 25c a copy. 
Lillian Turney Findlay, Sponsor. 

GUARANTEED HOME BUSINESS, 25c. Abram- 
owitz, 1306 Hoe. Bronx 59, N. Y. 


38c A WORD! I’ve earned that writing thousands 
of simple fillers for Saturday Evening Post, 
Coronet, etc. My sincere desire is to help 
others do likewise. Detailed instructions, free 
magazine sources. plus 300 paying markets, $1. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


BARGAIN! Closing out miscellaneous commer- 
cial greeting cards and Christmas Cards, 50— 
$1. HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $100 checks. Turn your 
embarrassing moments. favorite anecdotes, 
recipes, etc., into cash. Market list and instruc- 
tions, $1. Hazel Haug, 1913 No. Rhodes, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

NEED CASH? Spare-time, Money-Making Oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully Explained. Com- 
plete instructions! 25c. Homework Books, 814 
44th Ave., San Prancisco. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Easiest way to make 
$1 to $10 daily writing Short-Items, with mar- 
kets, dime. Following, 25c each, all 50c— 
SUPER-PLOTTER, Formula and Marts for— 
Short-Short Stories, Juveniles. Will Heideman, 
Dept. A, New Ulm, Minn. 

NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems mde into beau- 
tiful Greeting Cards, Folders—100, $1.75. De- 
tails, with generous usable samples, 25c. None 
free. HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED by free-lance 
writer who specializes in the business field. 
Prefer man or woman who can take usable 
commercial pictures. Can furnish priority for 
films, etc. Need no writing experience. This 
is bona fide. If interested in some extra cash 
for part-time work, send stamped addressed 
envelope. V. M. Searight, 951 Logan, Denver. 

MANUSCRIPT INSURANCE for writers. Zubryn, 
25A West 70th, New York City. 

A $10C-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No solicit- 
ing, no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, 
enjoyable pastime. D:2t-ils, 25c (refundable). 
Laura Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c, Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C 


Phe highest paid writer in the world is the HEADLINER: 
eae “HITLER CAPITULATES”—which is the Query: WHAT 
and WHICH. The Story (Where, When, How, Who and W HY) 
is the MOTIVATION: Nature’s Five Question System ai Rea- 
son and Creation. 

Our work on MOTIVATION, by George Cornelius Johnson 
(special adviser to the US and the USS T in the world’s most 


stupendous and momentous decision, 79 Law. Ed., 915; 95 ALR 
1337) is the only work on MOTIVATION ever published. Your 
dictionaries do not even list nor define MOTIVATION! 


TO READ FREE OUR $100 AIRMAIL COURSE TEXT 
BOOKS mail us your check for $3 ($5 after Nov. Ist), and we 


will mail you postpaid our text books for self-study as lorg 
as you desire them, up to 99 years. Your check or money 
returned if you return books in 10 days. 98% retain books! 
7% enroll for course! ) 
GIVE US 30 MINUTES DAILY FOR 90 DAYS and we will 
guarantee to hundredfold your effectiveness by teaching you 
the key to the wisdom and judgment of Solomon in I Kings, 
3:28, the Proverbs and Psalms that still live. If we do not, 
we refund your tuition om your own say so. Fair enough? 


Effective Thinking Foundation, Box 404-1, Hollywood, California 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


The war is too over! Time to build a world to stay at 
peace—and poetry and verse are major tools to do that. 
Editors are ready to buy that, said right. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 

_ fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 

slicks. Why? Because many big time 

writers are serving in the armed forces or 

governmental agencies, limiting their out- 

put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’’—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. .. . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
teading . an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 


My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
*round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
‘hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 


Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 

partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 
We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
lf we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words: over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 
and 
STAMPS 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 


rger form to e 
G PLAN is a day- 


ay or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 


. making up the chapters. 
r tic emphasis, writing the first oratt an 
revision. Easy to follow. assures a soundly built book. 
the only kind that will sell. 


eo 
you will “find yourself” as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 
ANNE HAMILTON 


5 Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


acters, plot 
for drama 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New Revised 1944 Edition 


The Author & Journalist Staff has completely 

‘revised this Special Report, first issued in 
1935. Original title has been retained, but 
more than 100 different fields of writing op- 
portunity are covered. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?” The 
Special R is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 14,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During October, if you will send $1.50, you will 
receive a six months’ subscription to The Author & 
Journalist, eet $2 per year, and in addition 
will receive 89 WAYS. Use the convenient order 
form. (If you are already a subscriber, your sub- 
scription will be extended for six months.) 


The Author & Journalist, 
Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. ‘ 


Please send me a copy of the 1944 Edition 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my su ption for six months. I enclose 

.50 in accordance with your S Offer. 


tO My subscription should be handled as an 
extension. 
oO Please send C. O. D. 
Oct. 
Name 


Address 


2 


